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| father plainly did, that it was a narrow, selfish, and 


She, however, thought her love perfect, because 


shipped,—though, alas! not in spirit or in truth. 
of the strictness of his religion, and saw not, as her 


As Sophia’s mother was incapable of conduct- 
ing her beneath the nuptial canopy, and De Lissau 


superstitious principle in him, emanating from sla- had not any female relatives living, the affecting 


| vish fear, and in fact, the enforced service of a 
bondman, paid as the exacted due of a hard, tyran- 
{ nic master. 

| De Lissau, with his accustomed liberality, made 
| his daughter a bountiful present, of every requisite 
| for domestic use; and added to it a valuable ser- 
| vice of plate, with china and glass-ware in profa- 
{sion. Having done this, he signified to Leoni, that 
) he intended (as the expense and management of 
| the wedding feast is always borne by the parents 
} or friends of the Bride,) to invite a large number 
} of guests on the occasion, but he said, ‘‘as many 
| whom I wish to see at my table are, as it respects 
| this world’s goods, very poor, and quite unable, | 
without injury to their families, to bring a gift, I 
| have resolved to break through the usual custom, | 
|and accept no presents. ‘This determination 1 
| have ordered to fe inserted in the letters of invita- 
| tion, and, therefore, have presented you with all 
| you can want for your domestic use, that while my 
| desire is gratified, you may sustain no loss. 

| The Sabbath before the nuptials, the family, and 
| their friends, attended the synagogue, to witness 
| the ceremony of calling Leoni to the reader's desk, 





THE YOUNG JEWESS, 


duty devolved on Emma, much against the will of 
Leoni, who however had no voice in the matter. 
With Emma, the wife of the presiding Rabbi con- 
descended to act, on this occasion, in honor of De 
Lissau, as achief elder in the synagogue; and 
Leopold arrived in London early enough to be 
present on the important day. 

Sophia De Lissau, spendidly attired, and accom- 
panied by her sister, and the lady of the presiding 
Rabbi, proceeded privately to the house, selected 
for the occasion ; and there Leoni and his friends 
had preceeded her. The servants of the synagogue 
brought thither the nuptial canopy, and adjusted it 
previous to the ceremony. Attbe hour appointed, 
the Bridegroom and his friends being assembled, 
and the presiding Rabbi bearing the marriage con- 
tract, and attended by the usual train, having ar- 
rived, De Lissau proceeded to the private apart- 
ment, where the Bride and her attendant ladies 
were seated, to announce thatall was ready. Emma 
and her companion then bound the nuptial veil 
about the brow of her sister, and led her between 
themtothe canopy. As they entered the chamber, 
strains of solemn music welcomed them, and con- 





, . . . . + * | 
A Narrative illustrative of the Polish and English Jews of the | 


present century, exhibiting the superior moral. influence of | 
Christianity. From the London Edition. Published by James | 
Loring, No 132, Washington Street, Boston. | 
[Eztract.] } 

*“‘The marriage ceremony is always celebrated 
with splendor and show by the Jews, nor are the | 
poorest among them exempt from this custom. As | 
every guest brings a present, chiefly consisting of | 
plate according to ability, the lower orders, es- | 
pecially, are anxious to invite as many as possible 
on that account, for which purpose they generally 
hire a public room, to accommodate such a large 
assemblage ; and, not unfrequently, when the wed- 
ded pair are very poor, these gifts are disposed of 
immediately, to defray the expense of the feast, and 
assist the young couple in house-keeping. A friend, 
on whom dependance can be placed, is stationed 
near the entrance of the apartment, to receive the 
presents of the guests, as they arrive; another 
writes down each person’s name and their gift, 
which is instantly deposited in a chest; and after 
all invited have arrived, it is locked and put ina 
place of safety. Ifany person invited is prevented 
from attending, this does not prevent their gift from 
being regularly sent in their name; but those who 
are merely invited to tea are not expected to bring 
any present.—It may here be observed, that the 
Jews consider it a highly meritoriog act to promote 
marriage, or in any way assist in its celebration ; 
but those who are in their year of mourning for a 
near relative, may not attend a wedding feast, nor 
be seen where music or cards form any part of the 
entertainment. 

The choice of Wednesday, for the above pur- 
pose, still continues among the Jews, but like many 
other of their observances, the original cause for 
selecting that day has long ceased to exist, and had 
its origin simply because, as the Sanhedrim held 
its sitting on Thursday, the newly married man 
could immediately bring his wife before them, if 
he had any ground of complaint. 

Preparations were made on a large scale by De 
Lissau, for the celebration of Sophia's marriage, 
though he had daily less reason to approve her 
choice; for every interview unfolded some fresh 
unpleasant trait in Leoni’s disposition and charac- 
ter, and he trembled for the peace of his daughter. 








asa Bridegroom; by which public act, the ap-' 
proaching union was openly declared before the | 
people. On this occasion Leoni wore an elegant | 
silk veil, presented by his beautiful Bride, who had, | fore finger of the Bride’s left hand, saying that he 
however, been much offended with him, for the | wedded her with that ring, according to the law of 
first time, because he had actually scrupled to use | Moses, which he commanded Israel. Wine was 
it, and at the same time, quite declined acceptiug | then blessed by the Rabbi, and partaken of by the 
a richly embroidered bag, for his Phylacteries, on | new married pair; after which the Bridegroom 
account of having seen the hated Emma employed | threw the glass on the ground, and set his foot on 
in assisting Sophia to make it! | it; this concluded the ceremony, and the young 

As Anna De Lissau still continued in the same | pair retired to partake of some food, after their long 
affecting state, some aged matrons, friends of the | fast. Emma returned to take her place in the 
family, and of eminent piety, among whom was the | chamber of her unconscious mother, as soon as the 
wife of the presiding Rabbi, undertook to instruct ceremony was over, and staid not to partake of the 
Sophia, in those parts of her duty, as a Jewish fe- elegant entertainment that succeeded it, at which 
male, which were purposely omitted in the initiato- | the Bridegroom and his beautiful consort presided, 
ry charge written by her mother. They also ac- | Before them was placed an enormous cake, which 
companied her to the bath, and cut off, according | remained there till the long grace after dinner was 
to custom, her beautiful hair, which they replaced | chaunted by the presiding Rabbi, assisted by the 
with the matron’scap. This practice, however, of | singers from the synagogue. It was then removed 
despoiling the Jewish Brides of their tresses, is no | and distributed at the tea party, and the public ap- 
longer strictly adhered to by the Jewesses of Eng- | pearance of Leoni and Sophia, with their relatives 
land, whose piety in the present day is, generally | and friends, at the synagogue, on the following 


tinued till they reached the destined spot. ‘The 
Rabbi commenced by reading the contract gf mar- 
riage, and the Bridegroom placed the ring on the 


speaking, on a par with that of nominal Christians, 
and mere carnal professors. 
As the ordinance of marriage is considered by the 


| Sabbath, closed the wedding festivities; in which 
| Emma took no further part; Her heart was in 
, heaviness, she saw her sister united to one wholly 


Jews, an observance peculiarly meritorious, and | unworthy of her; nor was this her only cause of 
they attribute to it the s°me effect as the day of | grief; until now, a perfect friendship had subsis- 
atonement, namely, the forgiveness of all the pre- | ted between Leopold and herself, but a great change 
vious sins of the pair about to unite in wedlock ; | had taken place in this brother, so dear to he:, 
the Bridegroom and his Bride fast till after the | and in the solitude of Anna’s chamber, she had 
nuptial ceremony, which usually takes place at two | leisure to meditate on, and mourn over her nation, 
in the afternoon, immediately after which, they | —her kindred,—and her family.”’ 


partake of some light refreshments, previous to the | 


sumptuous wedding dinner 


The artless sincerity of Sophia’s religious prac- 


tice; as contrasted with the slavish and heartless 
obedience of Leoni, was never perhaps more deci- 


dedly exemplified, than in their manner of observ- | 


ing the fast just alluded to. He arose before day- 
dawn, that he might evade its inconvenience, by 
partaking a plentiful breakfast, thus fastifig as it 
were enforcedly, and according to the mere letter. 
But Sophia had no idea of such an expedient; she 
believed that this important day was really a solemn 
time of expiation for all the sins of her past life; 
and thus impressed, Aer first waking thoughts were 


‘breathed forth, with fervour, to the God she wor- | 











NARRATIVE. 





4 From the S. S. Herald. 
ACCOUNT OF JAMES T—. 

James T was a poor boy, who lost both his 
parents, when he was not more than eight years 
old. Soon after this event, which deprived him 
| of the protection and counsel, and I may add, 
| prayers too, of his natural guardians, he was placed 
' with an uncle, on his mother’s sjde, who lived whol- 
| ly for the world, and of course, took no care to train 
| him up in the doctrines and duties of religion. In 
| such circumstances, he heard much profane lan- 
| guage, and soon learned to use bad words himself. 

His companions were generally idle and vicious ; 
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and in a short time, he was as idle and vicious as 
any of them. He even prided himself in uttering 
oaths as fluently, and in duing many other wicked 
things as expertly, as any boys in the neighborhood. 
The Bible he never read. ‘The Sabbath he inva- 
riably profaned. And sometimes he would take 
things which belonged to others, and appropriate 
them to his own use. For this his uncle occasion- 
ally punished him. But it did not produce a lasting 
reformation. ‘The reason was, he never taught 
little James, that stealing is an offence not against 
man merely, but also against God. 

To such a degree of wickedness had James ad- 
wanced, before he completed his eleventh year ; 
when a young gentleman happencd to meet him in 
the street, and being particularly pleased with his 
intelligent-looking countenance, and his keen, dark 
eye, he paused and had some conversation with him. 
James, who was an open hearted boy, frankly told 
him his brief history, and how unhappy and use- 
less he was while living as he did, without school 
or any regular employment; and when it was pro- 
posed, that he should attend Sabbath school, the 
little fellow—wicked as he was—readily consented 
to do it, provided the approbation of his ancle could 
be obtained. The gentleman accordingly called 
upon the uncle, whoreally wished well to his nephew, 
but did not like to be troubled with the care of him; 
and the next Sabbath James was found at the 
school, dressed in a new suit of clothes, and with 
a heart as light and happy as that of any boy pre- 
sent. For two years, his attendance was constant 
and punctual ; and his diligence and improvement 
soon secured for him a firm hold upon the affec- 
tions of his teacher. 

When James was about thirteen years old, he 
had a quarrel with his wicked uncle. ‘T'hey both 
used improper language—the latter being very 
profane, and the former very impudent. At last 
James received a severe whipping; and, then, 
through the influence of his associates, he run away 
—a poor, pennyless boy—without a friend, and 
without the means of supporting himself, except by 
begging alms. He went out—not knowing and 
little caring, whither he went. At Jength he reached 
the village of F——, many miles from his native 
place. Butthere he refused to give his name, and 
being dependent solely on the charity of those 
whom his squalid appearance induced to give him 
food, his condition soon became extremely wretch- 
ed. He often slept in barns, and sometimes pas- 
sed the whole day, with only one meal of victuals, 
and that of the very poorest kind. Well might his 
heart sink within him, as it often did; and well 
might he regret that he had left his only home. 
But he was possessed of a stubborn disposition, 
and would not return. He abandoned his uncle 
in anger, and he abandoned him forever. 

In the village at which James stopped, there was 
some benevolent persons, who interested them- 
selvesin hiscase. Among these wasa Mr. B——. 
He had a little son, named Charles, who had met 
James several times in the street, and told his fa- 
ther and mother how poor he was, and how wretch- 
ed he looked. Charles’ heart was touched when- 
ever he saw him, because he was so ragged in dress, 
and emaciated in countenance. And one evening, 
while his parents were absent from home, he very 
kindly invited the unhappy James to goto his house 
with him, and share his supper. When Mr. and 
Mrs. B—— returned, they found the two boys 
seated at the table, where they had sat for quite two 

rs—James disclosing his pitiful story, accom- 
panied with just censures upon himself, and Charles 
listening attentively, and, now and then, wiping 
the falling tear from hiseyes. Yes, Charles wept; 
for he had a comfortable home, good clothes, plenty 
of food, and many dear friends ; and he pitied, as 
he should have done, those whom he knew to be 
in Opposite circumstances. He, therefore, begged 
his parents to permit James to live with them, till 
some other place could be provided for him, to 
which they readily assented; for they, too, pitied 
the suffering. Besides, they wished to inculcate 


In. consequence of this request, James entered | 
into the service of Mr. B But he soon showed | 
himself to be a bad boy, in whom no eo 
could be placed. He would steal, and tell lies, 
and when not restrained by his master’s presence, 
he would take the name of God in vain, notwith- 
standing he had learned, at the Sabbath School, 
that “the Lord will not hold him guiltless, that 
taketh his name in vain.” Such conduct was very 
offensive to Charles, and he often reproved him ; 
but to no good purpose. At length he felt it to be 
his duty to tell his father what he said and did ; 
and Mr. B fearing such an example would 
prore injurious to his son, was about to dismiss him 
from his employment, and cast him again upon the 
wide world, without a shelter, or a friend. But 
wishing first to make a further trial, he summoned 
him to his room, and thus addressed him. 
“James, you are an intelligent, but a very bad 
boy. I pitied you when you first came here, and 
while I blame, I pity you still. Gladly would I 
better your condition, by furnishing you a home 
and constant employment ; but my kindness is not 
met with gratitude, and all my attempts to improve 
your character, only leave you where you were, or 
rather, leave you further from what you should be. 
I can hardly hope, after so many failures, that you 
will ever be faithful to me, or improve the oppor- 
tunity which is afforded you to acquire a good 
name and acomfortable support. 1 have, there- 
fore, almost come to the conclusion to dismiss you 
from my service. ButI will try you a little longer. 
You know the rules of my family. No stealing, no 
lying, no swearing, are allowed here. If you are 
again guilty of these things, you must leave me at 
once, and forever. And, then, where will you go? 
Who will take youup? Whowill clothe you, and 
feed you, or provide you the means of doing these 
things for yourself? You’ have now reached that 
age, when, if ever, it is to be expected you will be- 
come virtuousand happy. And if you are disposed 














to this, let me advise you, once more, to turn unto 
the Lord whom you have offended, for the pardon 
of your sins. Remember the instructions you 
received at the Sabbath school, and which have 
‘been Yepeated here, morning and evening; and 
now, without any delay, break off from sin and turn 
to the Lord.” 

The hard heart of James was touched with the 
interest which Mr. B—— manifested in his behalf; 
and in view of that, and of the prospect of being 
again a vagabond on the earth; and not less, in 
view of the fact that he was a sinner, exposed to 
eternal, hopeless ruin—he wept bitterly. The im- 
pression made on his mind was deep, and he con- 
tinued to weep bitterly, long after Mr. B—— sent 
him back to his own room, to meditate upon what 
he had heard, and to resolve on what, for the future, 
he would do. ‘The next day Mr. B——found him 
not only determined to conduct himself better, but 
also deeply anxious for the salvation of his soul. 
With tears which told that it was not an unmean- 
ing, much less, an affected inquiry, he asked, ‘ what 
he should do to be saved.’ His kind master en- 
deavored to make him see the greatness of his guilt, 
which induced him to cry out, ‘‘ God be merciful 
to mea sinner.” Ile was then told of the excel- 
lence of God and of Christ, and after these had 
been held up to his mind as distinct objects of con- 
templation, the question was put, ‘ will you now 
yield them your heart, and henceforth devote your 
life totheir service?” After asevere, though nota 
long struggle with his pride, and love of the world, 
he replied in the affirmative ; and soon gave satis- 
factory evidence to others, that he had done the act. 

From that time there was a marked change in 
the conduct of James. Before, you recollect, he 
was very wicked. He would steal and lie, and 
swear ; and, whatI have not yet named, he would 
try to pick a quarrel, now and then, with Charles. 
But now he could be safely trusted with any thing ; 
he never suffered a falsehood, or an oath, to esca 
his lips; and he loved Charles and all the family, 
as though he had been a son of Mr. B——. His 





upon their own dear Charles, the duty of being 
kind and charitable to the poor. 











conduct greatly endeared him to those who former- 
ly dreaded his influence, and shuddered at his im- 





piety, and allowed him a shelter under their roof, 
only because they pitied his destitute condition, and 
hoped to reclaim him to virtue and piety. Another 
circumstance which evinced the change, was his 
love for the Bible. He delighted to read it. It 
became the book of his constant, prayerful study. 
Every day he read several chapters, commencing, 
often, long before the devotions of the family. Be- 
sides, he took much satisfaction in prayer. One 
afternoon he was missed, and when he returned, 
and Mr. B—— began to call him to account, he 
observed, that he had been out in the grove. 
“« And what were you doing there?” said Mr. B—--. 
James was reluctant to reply, and, therefore, hesi- 
tated; but fearing to incur the displeasure of his 
master, he frankly owned that he had been there 
to pray. When the question was put, “ for what did 
you pray ?” gathering courage and confidence from 
the benignant look which rested upon him, he said, 
“I prayed that God would pardon my sins, and 
bless you, and Mrs. B——, and Charles, and all 
the world; and such a precious season I never be- 
fore enjoyed. Oh! to love and serve the Lord is 
so delightful, that I have resolved to love and serve 
him as long as I live. And this, sir, my, more than 
friend—my father, this has grown out of your kind- 
ness. You took me up, when all. others forsook 
me. You instructed me in religion, when no others 
eared for my soul. And now I am blessed indeed, 
and ever shall be; and while I Jive, IE will not 
cease to make all the return in my power; and 
where I fail, to pray that God will more than make 
up the deficiency.” ; 

Now, my young friends, you see what is meant 
by a change of heart, what it is to be a Christian. 
This is illustrated in the story of James. 








RELIGION. 








From the Sabbath School Instructer. 
' THE BLACKSMITH?’s BOY. 

When I lived in N——, I used often to notice a 
very worthy, industrious blacksmith, who kept his 
shop on the corner of Gray street.— Here he was 
always found at work, early in the morning, and 
late at night, and always singing, or talking with 
some one, as he worked. I had not passed that 
way many times, before I found out that his songs, 
which he took so much pleasure in singing, were 
all religious hymns; and I have often thought as 
l heard him, ‘that man’s thoughts are in heaven 
more than on earth.’ A happier man I never saw. 

One day, as I was passing, I saw a man coming 
down the other street, to whom I wished to speak, 
and | stopped right against the door of the black- 
smith’s shop, til] he came up. The good man was 
busy as ever at his work, putting his irons into the 
fire, pulling them out and hammering them into 
different shapes, while a Jittte boy, with whom he 
was talking, was blowing the bellows. Just as I 
stopped before the door, | heard the little boy say 
—‘* Well but, father, I could not tell what he 
meant, when he said that ‘ the wind of prayer must 
blow all the time om the heart, or religion would 
go out.’ I thought it all over and over, and I was 
afraid I never should know what it meant.” 
‘* Your teacher,” said the father, ‘‘ did not make 
his language quite so plain as he ought to, but 
what he said was very true, and very good.— You 
remember in the 3d chapter of John, which I read 
before prayers this morning, we are told that we 
must be bern again before we can enter the king- 
dom of heaven; and the good Saviour then says 
that being borne again is like the wind. We can- 
not see how it comes, or where it comes from, but 
only what it does.—Now this wind is the Holy 
Spirit, which God breathes into the heart, and 
makes it new, just as he breathed on the dry bones, 
that Ezekiel tells us about, and made them live. 
Do you remember where?” ‘ O yes, father, it is 
in the 37th chapter, and it was in a great valley.” 
‘* Well, when the Holy Spirit comes, like a breath 
of wind into the heart, the heart becomes, like 
these coals on the hearth, all on fire, and then the 





heart is said to be warm with love to God. Now, 
can you tell me why these coals do not go out?” 
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“ Because, father, I keep blowing the bellows all 
the time.” ‘* Well, now, prayer in the heart, is 
just like blowing the bellows on these coals,—it 
keeps the Holy Spirit always breathing there, and 
so keeps the fire of religion always burning.” ‘‘O 
yes, father, now I understand, and when God 
promises, in the lesson I said last Sabbath, to give 
his Holy Spirit tothem that ask him—he means 
that as long as any body keeps praying, the Holy 
Spirit will keep blowing into his heart—don’t it 
father?’ ‘‘ Yes, my son, and the good hymn says, 
‘ For only while we pray we live.’ ” 

The man I was waiting fer now came up, and I 
heard no more, but the good father broke out into 
a happy strain, and sung the verse, from which 
this line is taken, as if he knew all about it, and 
felt it in his heart. . M. 








HISTORY. 





THE TOWER OF BABEL. 


We have reason to suppose, that for many years 
after the flood, the family of Noah continued to 
dwell in the neighborhood of the mountains of 
Ararat, where the ark rested. But about one hun- 
dred years after the flood, when they had increased 
very much in numbers, and when perhaps the pas- 
ture for their cattle, and their means of living be- 
gan to fail, they removed to the south-west of Ara- 
rat, until they came to the plains of Shinar. This 
was a very fertile and extensive plain, where the 
great city of Babylon was afterwards built. Here 
they rested, and here they proposed to build a 
tower whose top should ‘‘ reach unto the heavens ;” 
and at this time all the people of the earth were 
‘of one language and of one speech.” 

Their design in attempting this great work seems 
to have been, to make themselves a name which 
should be remembered, and that this tower should 
be a kind of sign to keep them together, that they 
might not be separated from each other, as God 
had designed they should. Some persons suppose 
that they wished to build. this mighty tower, in order 
that they might have a place of safety to flee to, in 
case that God should send another flood upon the 
earth. But this is not likely, or they would proba- 
bly have built it on a high mountain, and not in a 
low valley. 

They found not enough stone in this rich country 
for building, and they burnt brick for stone, and 
used slime for mortar. ‘Twenty-two years, it is 
said, they carried on the work ; but it was a work 
that was displeasing to the Lord, and he, bya 
miracle, confounded their language, so that but few 
of them could understand each other’s speech. 
This at once stopped their work, and the building 
was called Babel, which means confasion. After 
this time, the people could no longer all speak the 
same language; and the Lord scattered them 
abroad upon the face of the whole earth. Thus 
the very thing came to pass which the people had 
feared ; they were scattered and divided, and in 
this way the earth was peopled much sooner than 
it otherwise would have been. [Youth's Friend. 
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BENEVOLENCE. 





THE BLIND MAN AND HIs DOG. 

The following simple sketch is from the “ His- 
tory of Isaac,” prepared for the American Sunday 
School Union, by Thomas H. Gallaudet. 

In the afternoon, Mary’s mother took her out to 
walk. .As they went down a shady lane near the 
house, they saw a very old man coming along, with 
a stick in one hand, and in the other hand he held 
the end of a long string; and the other end of the 
string was fastened to the collar ofa little dog. 
The little dog ran first, and the man followed, feel- 
ing his way with his stick. Mary looked at him 








any thing! How old he is! and how tired he|—Yes, the Rible isa letter from your Father in 
looks! I dare say, if Abraham were sitting athis| heaven to you; and it is the best letter that ever 


tent-door and saw him, he would ask him in, and | 


let him rest himself, and give him something to eat. 
I wish, mother, Abraham were here to let this poor 
old man refresh himself.” 

Her mother smiled and said, ‘‘ You may ask him 
if he is tired and hungry ; and if he is, he shall 
sit and rest himself in the porch, and you shall 
bring him something to eat.” 

“Thank you, thank you, mother,” cried Mary, 
and she went up to the poor, man and said, “ are 
you tired, sir?” 

And he answered, ‘ Yes, my little dear, I am 
very tired, for I have walked a long way to day, 
and I am hungry too.” 





‘Then come into the garden,” said Mary, 
‘and mother says you may sitand rest yourselfin the | 
porch, and that I may fetch you something to eat.” | 

Then Mary and her mother went back into the 
garden, and the poor man sat in the porch whilst 
they went into the house to get him some dinner ; 
and Mary’s mother let her carry the meat.and the 
bread, and when she had given them to the poor 
man, her mother let her carry a mug of beer to him. 
And the old man said, ‘“‘ Thank you, my dear 
young lady. May God bless you and your mother 
for your kindness to me.”” When he began to eat 
the meat, he called, ‘‘ Tray, Tray,” and his little 
dog jumped up and took the bit of meat his master 
held out for him. 

Mary said, ‘I am glad mother, the poor man is 
kind to his dog.” And the man heard her and 
said, “ I should be ungrateful, if I did not take care 
of Tray, for he takes care of me; he never leads 
me into any place where I can be hurt; he never 
eats my meat without my leave, though often hun- 
gry like his master. Oh! Tray is a good dog to 
me!” and he patted the little dog; and Tray 
wagged his tail, and seemed pleased to be noticed. 

Then Mary’s mother told a servant to go and 
fetch a large plate of bones for poor Tray, that he 
might havea good meal. 

And when the old man was rested, he went on 
his way, and Mary and her mother finished their 
walk. [S. S. Journal. 








THE NURSERY. 








From the Sabbath School Instrueter. 
PAPA’S LETTER. 

I saw a little girl, a few days ago, whose name 
was Helen. She was a great way off from home, 
and had not seen her father for a great while. 
But she loved her father very much, and used to 
talk about him a great deal. And her father loved 
her, and thought of her so much, that he wrote her 
a letter, and told her a great many pleasant things, 
and how much he loved her, and how he wanted 
her to behave, so that he might always love her. 
And you never saw any body so pleased as little 
Helen was, with this letter. The moment I went 
into the house, she began to tell about her letter, 
and about what was in it, and how good her dear 
father was to write it. Then she would run to get 
it, and show it to all in the room, and read it over 
and over again. And all the time, she was telling 
about her good letter, and her dear father. And 
she thought she should always love him, and try to 
do just as he told her to, because he had been so 
good to her. ” 

My dear children, you are all a great way off 
from home—for there is no home worth speaking 
of but heaven. And you all have a very good and 
kind Father in heaven, who loves you, and has 
done a great many things for you, to make you 
happy. And to show that he loves you, he has 
written you a letter, a good long letter, and a 
much better one than little Helen’s Pa wrote to her. 





attentively, and then said, ‘* Mother, why does that 
man feel the ground with his stick? and why does 
he hold the string and follow the dog?” Her mo- 
ther replied, “1 thipk he is blind, poor man.” 
“Blind, mother!” cried Mary. “ How sorry I 
am. How sad it must be to be blind, and not see 


Tt is full of pleasant things about your Father, and 
about your house, and about how you must behave 
if you want your Father to take you home, and to 
love you always. Do you ask what I mean? 
mean the Bible—that good book that you learn so 





much of in the Sabbath School, and that your fa- 
ther and mother tell you so much about at home. 


was written. Now, will you think of this, when 
you are reading the Bible, and getting your les- 
son for the Sabbath School? And will you love 
the Bible as Helen did her letter, and be thankful 
to your Father for writing it as she was, and try, 
as she thought she should, to do every thing to 
please him, that when it is time for you to go home, 
he may be pleased with you? M 








MORALITY. 





AFFECTING ANECDOTE. 

When I was travelling in the State of Massachu- 
setts, twenty-six years ago, after preaching one 
evening in the town of ——, a very solemn looking 
young man arose, and wished to address the assem- 
bly. After obtaining license, he spoke as follows : 
‘ My friends, about one year ago, I set out in com- 
pany with a young man of my intimate acquain- 
tance, to seek the salvation of my soul. For sev- 
eral weeks we went on together, we labored to- 
gether, and often renewed our covenant never to 
give over seeking, till we obtained the religion of 
Jesus. But all at once the young man neglected 
attending meeting, appeared to turn his back on alf 
the means of grace, and grew so shy of me, that I 
could scarcely get an opportunity to speak with 
him. His strange conduct gave me much painful 
anxiety of mind; but still 1 felt resolved to obtain 
the salvation of my soul, or perish making the pub- 
lican’s plea. After a few days, a ffiend informed 
me that my young companion had received an in- 
vitation to attend a ball, and was determined to go, 
I went immediately to him, and with tears in my 
eyes, endeavored to persuade him to change his 
purpose, and to go with me on that evening to a 
prayer meeting. I plead with him in vain. 

He told me, when we parted, that I must not 
give him up as lost, for after he had attended that 
ball, he intended to make a business of seeking re- 
ligion. The appointed evening came, and he went 
to the ball, and I went to the prayer meeting. 
Soon after the meeting opened, it pleased God, in 
answer to prayer, to turn my spiritual captivity, 
and make my soul to rejoice in his justifying love. 
Soon after the ball opened, my young friend was 
standing at the head of the ball room, with the 
hand of a young lady in his hand, preparing to 
lead down the dance ; and while the musician was 
tuning his violin, without one moment’s warning, 
the young man sallied back and fell dead on the 
floor. I was immediately sent for to assist in de- 
vising means to convey his remains to his father’s 
house. You will be better able to judge what were 
the emotions of my heart, when I tell you that 
young man was my own brother.’—Christ. Adv. 











EBNITORIAL. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
[Continued.} 

Question 5th.—‘ If I ask God in faith, and in the 
name of Christ, will he not take entirely from me a 
disposition to think of my own good qualities, or 
a wish that others should notice them ? 

No; he will not, for he never wishes us to be 
deceived. We ought to understand our own char- 
acters as they are. True humility consists in a 
due estimation of ourselves, not in an undue esti- 
mate. We should indeed guard against thinking 
of ourselves, more highly than we ought to think ; 
but we are not required, to shut out a conscious- 
ness of the good qualities we really possess. Our 
duty is to cultivate and strengthen such endow- 
ments. , 

With respect to a love of the approbation of 
others, it isa principle implanted within us, which 
we should find it impossible to eradicate. The 
writer of the above question, will contend against 
it in vain. From our constitution as social beings, 


I|}we are influenced powerfully by the opinion of 


those about us. There is nomore sin in desiring 

















the good opinion of our friends, than in seeking the 
approbation of our own consciences. The harm 
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* lies in an ostentatious display of our good qualities, 
or in allowing the love of praise, to be the primary DEATH OF SARAH B. 
motive of action. A sinful vanity isindeed mani-| Little Sarah was about eight years old. She 
fested in whatever is prompted solely by a love of died in this city a few days ago. She was never 


For the Youth’s Companion. 















































admiration or praise. 

Question 6th.—‘‘ Can an individual be a true; 
Christian, if she is vain, either of her person, dress | 
or accomplishments ?” | 

Against no one imperfection has even the real 
Christian to contend more earnestly. Pride may 
be called the besetting sin. I think however it may 
be, that you do not distinguish correctly between a 
sinful devotion to appearances and such an atten- 
tion to them as is proper and necessary. ‘To con- 
sider dress fur instance,—do you think there is any 
thing wrong in wishing to look agreeably —‘ No} 
sir..—Certainly not. It is our duty to bestow a 
considerable amount of attention upon our person- 
al appearance; it would be wrong to neglect it. 
Bat it is when we value ourselves upon our beauties | 





or excellencies,--when we seek to display them for | = 


the sake of admiration, that we betray a sinful folly. | 

With respect to religious persons, however, it is | 
oftener of their piety that they are vain, than of any 
thing else. They are proud of their profession, as 
distinguishing them from the world, proud of their | 
superior attainments in piety. This is a charge 
very often brought against them, and it is acharge 
which cannot be denied. I think it ought not to 
be denied ;—we should be willing to acknowledge 
that it is deserved. 

Yet it is true, that persons are often supposed 
to be proud of their piety, when only the piety it- 
self exists. Now where there is true religion, it 
will discover itself; it must appear in the outward 
conduct. And this ought to be so. We are not 


required to keep good principles out of view; but | 


on the contrary while we do nothing to be seen of 
men, that is, for the sake of gaining applause, we 
are commanded to let our light shine, that others 
may see our good works. ; 


SLI 
SCENE IN A HOSPITAL. 

There is a large institution in New York called 
the Hospital, where the sick that are poor are ad- 
mitted to be cured. The building is large, and 
contains many small rooms; they have Physicians 


well and stronz as many other children are, but 
was very often sick, and, though she suffered a 
great deal, she was never cross, but was very pa- 
tient and contented. In herlast sickness, she suf- 
fered more than ever, yet she did not complain, 
about an hour before she died, she fixed her eyes 
upon a particular part of the room and exclaimed, 
‘* Beautiful? Oh how beautiful ?’”"—her mother said 
to her, ‘* What is so beautiful?” ‘‘Oh,” said Sarah, 
“those angels, can’t you see them, where's ‘Liza, she 
must gotoo. | am going with those angels to heaven 
in a little while—she then called for each one of the 
family, bid them good bye, kissing them all and in 
a few minutes after expired. C. M. E. 














MISCELLANY. 


The Sabbath breaker silenced —A poor old man, 
a pious man, was once reasoning with a Sabbath 
breaker, to show him the evil nature of his conduct. 
“* Suppose now,” said he, ‘‘ I had seven shillings, 
and suppose I met a man and gave him six shillings 
freely out of the seven; what would you say to 
that?” ‘* Why I should say you were very kind, 
and that he ought to be very thankful.’ ‘ Well, 
but suppose he was to knock me down and rob me 
of the other shilling; what then?’? ‘“ Why then 
he’d deserve hanging.”’ ‘‘ Well now this is your 
case, ‘thou art the man ;’ God has freely given us 
six days to work and to earn our bread, and the 
seventh he has kept for himself, and commands us 
to keep it holy ; but you, not satisfied with the six 
days God has given, rob Him of the seventh ; what 
then do you deserve?” The man was silenced. 

News. 

There is death in it.—Ina town not far hence, 
a lover of strong drink, returning home on Satur- 
day night, with his jug of rum, ashamed to carry 
it into his family, secreted it in his barn. The 
next morning it was found by two little boys who 
drank freely and retired behind the barn to play. 
The father rose at a late hour, and went for his 
accustomed beverage, but regretted to find that a 








and Nurses to attend the sick. When they recov- 
er they go away, and others take their places. Some 
of the benevolent men of New York, appointed a 
missionary to go and converse with them on reli- 
gious subjects, and one of them has kept a Journal, 
We think our readers may be interested in the fol- 
lowing extract :— 

‘In the afternoon, I preached in the ward of 
blind persons in the Alms-house. About thirty 
persons, who are bereft of sight, attend on my min- 
istry. Among them is a person called Blind 
George, who regularly officiates as my clerk. He 
has never had vision since he had the small pox, 
and then he was only a few years ofage. He has 
lived about thirty years; has a retentive memory 
and a very fine voice for church music. What he 
hears sung, he can sing again; and what he hears 
read, he will very soon repeat. 
nounce two lines of a hymn, but sometimes three, 


and even four, and he will sing them with little | 
mistake. From some pious Methodists, who have | 

i fi d this Institution, when ne-| 
glected by all others, he has learned many sacred|to reprove his father for: swearing.—‘ Pa’, vou 
It is, indeed, a matter of gratitude, that| ought not to swear,” 
the blind can be directed in their solemn songs by | interestiug to learn that incidents like the above 
such a leader ; and many are the hours which | occur so frequently among us. 
could not be employed in sight, that are now de- 





y ireq 


voted to the sounds of celestial praise.” 

In a subsequent part of the book, the writer re- 
fers to this individual again as follows :— 

* George, my blind clerk, was delighted with the 
present of a Hymn Book. ‘Of what use,” a 
stranger might ask, “ will it be to him?” “ While 


Commonly I pro-| be your portion !”’ 


considerable part of it had disappeared. Search 
being made for the children, they were found in 
| the place to which they had retired, in a state of 
intoxication. The father judging that ezercise 
would prevent any permanent injury from the li- 
quor, drove them about with a stick until one of 
them actually sunk down beneath the rod, never 
more to rise. He was taken up, and ina few hours 
died. oa 
| Reproof from achild—A child about six years 
of age, spoke as follows toa man whom he noticed 
to smile in meeting, and whom he heard take the 
{name of his Maker in vain: ‘ It displeases God 
| for any one to laugh in meeting—and you onght 
not to swear in the street—if you're good you'll go 
bes heaven. You must repent of all your sins—if 





evening for prayer, through the week. It was ac- 
cordingly done. This little girl went home and 
said, ‘‘ mother, I have now promised my teacher 
that I will pray, and I cannot goto bed without it.” 
She retired to her room, and soon her voice was 
heard in prayer. She faithfully remembered her 
promise and before the close of that week, her mo- 
ther, through divine grace, was enabled to teach her 
how to pray. ro ib. 

Love to Christ.—A little boy, between four and 
five years old, was one day reading to his mother in 
the New Testament; and when he came to these 
words, “‘ the foxes have holes, and the birds of the 
air have nests, but the Son of Man hath not where 
to lay his head,”—his eyes filled with tears, his 
tender breast throbbed, and at Jast he wept aloud. 
His mother inquired what was the matter; but for 
some time he could not answer her. At length, as 
well as his sobs would let him, he said, ‘‘ Iam sure, 
mamma, if I had been there I would have given him 
my pillow.” S. S. Instructer. 




















O GENTLY TOUCH THE OPENING ROSE. 
Addressed to a little Boy upon his attempting to pull a rose 
from its bush. 
O gently touch the opening rose, 
or let thy hand its beauty soil ; 
It seems to smile—nor thinks a foe, 
Would glory in such transient spoil. 
There’s lovely freshness on its face,— 
A richness speaks in all its red, 
But in thy grasp ’twould lose its grace, 
And all its beauty soon would fade. 
The tears of night, the tranquil dew, 
As jewels on its bosom shine ; 
Bat snatch it not, nor hurt its hue, 
Lest dropping leaves be only thine. 
It loves its sweet perfume to blend, 
With fragrant flowers that round it grow ; 
But ah! how soon that fragrance ends, 
When seeming friendship proves a foe. 
May conscience in thy youthful breast, 
Throughout thy life be free from sin, 
The dew of grace that plant will bless, 
And virtue ever glow therein. 
Thy prayers to God—thy love to man— 
‘Thy life throughout a fragrance give ; 
Thy mind preserved from error’s hand, 
n God’s eternal smile shall live. 
Then gently touch the opening rose, 
Nor let thy hand its beauty soil ; 
For see, it smiles, nor thinks a fue 
Would glory in such transient spoil ! J. Kennapay. 
From the Englishman’s Magazine. 
THE THREE HOMES. 
“ Where is thy home ?” I asked a child, 
W ho, in the morning air, 
Was twining flowers most sweet and wild 
In garlands for her hair. 
“ My home,” the happy heart replied, 
And smiled in childish glee, 
“Ts on the sunny mountain’s side 
Where soft winds wander free.” 
O! blessings fal] on artless youth, 
And all its rosy hours, 
When every word is joy and truth, 








you do not, you can’t go to heaven, but hell will 
The man whom this child so 
earnestly addressed, was seen to shed tears, and 
paced the room as if in great distress. Aod on 
inquiring the cause, he said, ‘* Because that child 
talked tome so.” This same little child was heard 


said he, “itis wicked.” Itis 


O, the happy effects 
of Sabbath School instruction!—S. S. Treasury. 


fen” <2 4d 
The little girl who prayed.—A little girl of six 
years of age kas repeatedly gone to her mother, 
from the Sabbath school in ——, and entreated her 
to “‘ teach her to pray ;”’ but the mother had never 
learned to pray herself, and was obliged to deny 











he owns it, he will have the satisfaction which all | her request. 
desire, of calling something his property. Besides,|the teachers, the proposition was made by their 
he can now persuade others to amuse some of his | pastor, that every teacher should the next Sabbath, 
solitary hours by reading to him; who, if I had| make ita special object to talk with their scholars 
given the book to them, would read only to them-| on the duty of daily prayer, and obtain a promise 


Several months after, at a meeting of 





And treasures live in flowers ! 

“ Where is thy home ?” I asked of one 
Who bent, with flushing face, 

To hear a warrior’s tender tone 
In the wild wood’s secret place. 

She spoke not, but her varying cheek 
The tale might well impart ; 

The home of her young spirit meek 
Was in a kindred heart. 

Ah! souls, that well might soar above, 
To earth will fondly cling, 

And build their hopes on human love, 
That light and fragile thing! 

“ Where is thy home, thou lonely man ?” 
I asked a pilgrim gray, 

Who came with furrowed brow and wan, 
Slow musing on his way. 

He paused, and with a solemn mien 
Upturned his holy eyes, 

“The land I seek thou ne’er hast seen, 
My home is in the skies!” 

O! blest—thrice blest! the hgart must be 
To whom such thoughts aré given, 





selves.” from each, that they would retire every morning and 











That walks from worldly fetters free !— 
Its only home in heaven! 
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